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Irish Airs and his Scottish Airs and to Campbell's Albyris
Anthology. In 1803, he published, anonymously, Songs Chiefly
in the Scottish Dialect; in 1812, he wrote Sir Albyn, a burlesque
of Sir Walter Scott's poetic methods; and, at his private
printing press at Auchinleck, he published various short poems
written by himself, as well as reprints of some old works. His
squib, The New Whig Song in The Glasgow Sentinel, led to a
challenge from James Stuart, of Dunearn, and, in the duel which
followed, 26 March 1822, Bos well was fatally wounded. His
Taste Life's Glad Moments and Paddy O'Rafferty are still well
known; but his most characteristic pieces are his humorous ver-
nacular sketches and songs, such as Skeldon Haughs or tlie Sow
flitted, Jenny's Bawbee and Jenny Dang the Weaver, and the
singularly realistic domestic quarrel and reconciliation detailed
in The East Neulc of Fife.
In striking contrast with the songs of Boswell are the love
lyrics of the Paisley weaver and chief of many Paisley poets,
Robert Tannahill, who published a volume of Poems and Songs in
1817.   The rather monotonous amorousness of TannahilTs songs is
relieved by the felicity of his references to nature: he conveys the
impression that he is quite as much enamoured by nature's charms,
as by those of the imaginary sweethearts he elects to bear him
company in his saunterings.    The truth is that, having been at an
early period of life disappointed in a very serious love affair, he
was, henceforth, a lover merely in a poetical or a reminiscent sense.
He first won general fame by his Jessie the Flower of Dunblane
(an imaginary personage), which was set to music by his fellow
townsman, R A. Smith, afterwards of Edinburgh; and, among
other songs still popular are The Lass of Arrinteenie (not in
Paisley, but on the banks of loch Long!), Gloomy Winter's noo
Awa\ The Bonnie Wood of Craigielea, London's bonnie Woods
and Braes and The Braes <f Balquither.    He is, also, the author
of a clever humorous song Rob Rorysoris Bonnet.    Another
Paisley poet, who began life as a weaver, and then blossomed
into a travelling packman, was Alexander Wilson, who, in 1790,
got  a volume of his  poems   printed,  which  he sold  on his
itineraries.   Later, he resided in Edinburgh and became a poetic
contributor to The Bee; but, on account of republican sentiments
inspired by the French revolution, he emigrated to America, where
he won lasting fame as an ornithologist by his work on American
birds.   Wilson's lengthy and rather homespun and squalid ballad
Watty and Meg, published anonymously, in 1792, was hawked